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ADVERTISEMENT. 


UBLICATIONS on fugitive topics, though from their nature 

ſometimes leſ5 dubiouſly uſeful to mankind than more perma- 
nent works, are ſo little a ſource of reputation, that their Authors 
have commonly thought it prudent to withold their names. If an Au- 
thor be obſcure, ſuch publications will not exalt him i he be eminent, 
they may be ſuppoſed to derogate from the gravity of more ſerious ac- 
cupations, or from the dignity of a more ſolid fame. 


Theſe common reaſons may be ſufficient for anonymons publication, 
eſpecially in a caſe like the preſent, which con/ifts either of argument, 
which a name can neither flrengthen nor impair ; or of fats, which 
are fo acknewledged as to need no teſtimony for their ſupport. 


The Author may be ſuppoſed by ſome to owe an apology for the 
ſeverity of the language which he has ſometimes uſed. — I he only - 
language, however, which he could have uſed, on ſuch an occaſion, 
was that of indignant honefly. He could neither palliate truth, nor 
compromiſe virtue; nor does he profeſs to emulate thoſe Courtly Mri- 
ters, the gentleneſs of whoſe cenſures almoſt mitigates guilt into inno- 
cence. 
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Audax venali Comitatur Cuz1o lingua 
Vox quondam Populi libertatemque tueri 


Auſus—— | | | 
Lucan PransALlla, Lib. i. I. 269—71. 


SIR, 


T YISTORY records too many examples of 

political apoſtacy to make any caſe of 
that ſort-new or ſingular. Yet with all your 
knowledge in that branch of hiſtory, to which 
congenial ſentiments muſt have naturally pointed 
your ſtudies, I doubt whether you can produce 


many inſtances in which the political apoſtate, 
B inſtead 


E 


9 inſtead of the language which becomes his 


| wretched ſituation, dares to aſſume the tone of 
parade and of triumph ; and with the moſt ec- 
| | centric originality of inſolence labours to con- 
1 | vert his own deſertion of principle into an argu- 
ment againſt theſe principles themſelves, inſtead 
of feeling the principles as a figma on his deſer- 
tion. We do not find that Curio was ſhameleſs 
| enough, when he deſerted the cauſe of his coun- 
try, to urge againſt it the boldneſs of his own 
apoſtacy with the fame confidence that Cato 
> would have uſed in its ſupport the authority of 
his virtue. The annals of ancient or modern 
apoſtacy contain nothing ſo flagrant, It was re- 
| ſerved for our days to add this variety to the va- 
rious combinations of fraud and inſolence, which 
have in former ages duped and oppreſſed man- 
kind; and it was peculiarly reſerved for a 
Stateſman, whoſe character reconciles the moſt 
' repugnant extremes of political depravity, the 
pliancy of the moſt abje& intrigue, with the 
vaunting of the moſt lofty hypocriſy. It was re- 
ſerved 


11 
ſerved for him, not alone ſilently to abandon, 
not alone even publicly to abjure the doctrines of 
his former life; not alone to oppoſe, with ar- 
dour, with vehemence, with virulence, thoſe 
propoſitions from others, by which he himſelf 
had earned unmerited popularity, and climbed 
to unexampled power ; but by a refinement of in- 
ſolent apoſtacy, to convert into a ſource of oblo- 
quy againſt other men, a meaſure which had been 
the baſis of his own reputation and importance. 
It was reſerved for ſuch a man to repeat thoſe 
very common-place objections to the meaſure, 
and thoſe very common-place ſlanders againſt its 
movers which had been urged againſt himſelf, 
and which he himſelf had juſtly deſpiſed, or vic- 
toriouſly refuted *. It was reſerved for him, un- 
bluſhingly 


* See the debate on Mr. Pitt's motion for Parliamentary 
Reform on the 7th May, 1782. Compare the reply of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the alarms and arguments of 
Mr. T. Pitt, proprietor of Old Sarum, with his ſpeech on 
the notice of Mr. Grey, the 3oth April, 1792, in which he 
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bluſhingly to renew all the clamout againſt no- 
velty, and all thoſe affectionate alarms for the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, which * patriotic borough- 
mongers had ſo ſucceſsfully employed againft 
himſelf. Yes, Sir, it was reſerved for the ſon of 
Chatham thus to ſtigmatize the dying legacy” 
of his father, and thus to brand his own * virgin 
effort.” | 


You wall have already perceived, that it is on 
your late conduct in the caſe of Parliamentary 


Reform, that I am about to animadvert. Though 


I feel a diſlike not unmixed with contempt for 
politics purely perſonal, and though I ſhould be 
the laſt man to betray and degrade the great 
cauſe of Reform, by mingling it with the petty 
ſquabbles of party, yet when I ſee the authority 


of an apoſtate character oppoſed with impudent 


abſurdity to the cauſe from which he apoſtatized, 


expreſſes thoſe alarms which he had then ſcouted, and retails 
thoſe arguments which he had then contemned ! Ergo refe- 


rens hac nuncins ibit Pelidie genitori / 


I think 


Loe 
I think it at leaſt fit that that obſtacle ſhould be 
removed, and that the vapouring language of 
ſuch a delinquent ſhould be counteracted * the 
merited brand of his crimes. 


The cauſe of Reform demands that the nature 
of your preſent oppoſition to it ſhould be under- 
ſtood by the people. The intereſt of the people 
demands that they ſhould well underſtand the 
character of him who may yet be likely, in ſome 
poſſible combination of events, to offer himſelf 
to them as the champion of Reform, and perhaps 
ultimately to prove the leader in more extenſive 
and dangerous meaſures. And it is generally fit 
that no ſignal example of triumphant apoſtacy 
ſhould paſs with impunity, 


Theſe are the public reaſons, Sir, which lead 
me to call public attention to your conduct; 
reafons which have influenced one who has no 
reſpect for your principles, and no exaggerated 
opinion of your abilities, which he has ſome- 
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times admired without idolatry, and often op- 
poſed without fear. That I am in no abje& or 
devoted ſenſe a partizan, I truſt even my preſent 
ſentiments will prove. I am only, therefore, 
your enemy ſo far as I believe you to be the ene- 
my of my country ; and I am not unwilling to 
adopt for the creed of my per ſonal politics the 
dying prayer of a great man, . Ut ita cuique gue» 
niat ut quiſque de Republica mereatur *” 


The three general grounds then on which I 
ſhall proceed to examine your conduct are, your 
apoſtacy—your preſent pretexts for oppoſing re- 
form—and the probability of ſuch a future con- 
duct in you as may render it extremely impor- 
tant that the people ſhould juſtly appreciate 
your character. 


Your entrance into public life was marked by 
circumſtances more favourable than any Engliſh 


Stateſman has ever experienced, With all the 
vigor 


— 


1 
vigor of your own talents, with all the reflected 
luſtre of your Father's character, you appeared 
at a moment when the ungracious toil of oppoſi- 
tion was almoſt paſt, when little remained but to 
profit by the effect of other men's efforts, and 
to urge the fall of a tottering Miniſtry, whoſe 
miſconduct had already been fatally proved by 
national misfortune. The current of popularity 
had already ſet ſtrongly againſt the Miniſter. 
The illuſions of American conqueſt and Ameri- 
can revenue were diſpelled. The eyes of the 
people were opened to the folly of the Cabinet. 
You had only to declaim againſt it. The atten- | 
tion of the people was called to thoſe defects in 
their Conſtitution, which permitted ſuch a Ca- 
binet ſo long to betray the public intereſt, and 
to brave the public opinion. You had only to 
put yourſelf at the head of the people, to declare 
yourſelf the Leader of Reform. In this charac- 
ter you had recourſe to the ſame means, and you 
were aſſailed by the ſame objections, with every 
paſt and every future Leader of Reform. De- 

B 4 ſpairing 
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ſpairing that a corrupt body ſhould ſpontaneouſſ 
reform itſelf, you invited the interpoſition of the 


people. You knew that diſperſed effort muſt. 


be unavailing. You therefore encouraged them 
to aſſociate. You were not deterred from ap- 
pealing to the people by ſuch miſerable common 
places of reproach as thoſe of advertiſing for 
grievances, diffuſing diſcontents, and provoking 
ſedition, You well knew that in the vocabulary 
of corrupt power enquiry is ſedition, and tran - 
quillity is ſynonimous with blind and abje& 
obedience. You were not deterred from join · 
ing with the aſſociations of the people by being 
told they were to overawe Parliament. You 
knew the value of a jargon that does not deſerve 
to be dignified by ſo high a name as Sophiſtry. 
You felt for it that contempt which every man 


of ſenſe always feels, and which every man of 


ſincerity will always expreſs. 


As you were regardleſs of the clamour againſt 
the neceſſary means for the accompliſhment of 


your 


191 
your object —as you knew that whoever would 
ſubſtantially ſerve the people in ſuch a cauſe, 
muſt appeal to the people, and aſſociate with the 
people; ſo you muſt have had a juſt and a ſupreme 
contempt for the ſophiſtry which was oppoſed to 
the meaſure of reforming the Repreſentation it- 
ſelf. You were told (every Reformer has been 
told, and every Reformer will be told) that of 
innovations there is no end, that to adopt one 
is to invite a ſucceſſion; and that though you 
knew the limits of your own Reforms, you 
could not preſcribe bounds to the views which 
their ſucceſs might awaken in the minds of 
others. To ſo battered a generality it was eaſy 
to oppoſe another common-place. It was eaſy 
to urge that as no Government could be ſecure 
if it were to be perpetually changed; ſo no 
abuſe could be reformed if inſtitutions are to be 
inflexibly maintained. If they call the courage 
of a Reformer temerity, he is equally entitled 
to repreſent their caution as cowardice. If they 


ſpeak from conjecture of his future intereſt in 


— confuſion, 


0 1 
confuſion, he may from knowledge ſpeak of 
their actual intereſt in corruption. 

They told you that extravagant ſpeculations 
were abroad“; that it was no moment to hope 
for the accompliſhment of a temperate Reform, 
when there were ſo many men of mifchievous 
and viſionary principles, whom your attempts 
would embolden, and whom your Reforms 
would not content. You replied, that the redreſs 
of real grievances was the ſureſt remedy againſt 
imaginary alarms ; that the exiſtence of acknow- 
ledged corruptions is the only circumſtance that 
renders incendiaries formidable; and that to 
correct theſe corruptions is to wreſt from them 
their moſt powertul weapon. 


By a conduct thus natural you purſued your 
meaſure. Of that conduct indeed I ſhould not 


now have reminded you, had it not been for the 


Lord Camelford's ſpeech. 
fake 


Ms 

ſake of contraſti ng it with ſome recent tranſac- 
lions, It is almoſt unneceſſary to add that you 
found it eaſy to practiſe on the generous credu- 
lity of the Engliſh people, and that for the firſt 
time in the preſent reign, the King's adviſers 
thought fit to chuſe heir miniſter from the 
knowledge of his being popular, actuated by 
the double policy of debauching a popular lead- 
er, and of ſurrounding with the ſplendour of 
popularity, the apoſtate agent of their will. 
But with the other parts of your public life I 
have nothing to do, nor will I trace minutely 
the progreſs of your pretended efforts for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 


The curtain was droppedin 1785. The farce 
then cloſed. Other cares then began to occupy 
your mind. To dupe the enthuſiaſts of Reform 
ceaſed to be of any further moment, and the 


queſtion itſelf ſlept, until it was revived by Mr. 
Flood in 1790. 


There 


E * 

There was little danger of the ſucceſs of his 
motion, maintained by himſelf with little perti- 
nacity, and ſeconded neither by any Parlia- 
mentary connexion, nor by any deciſive popular 
opinion. To it therefore you thought a languid 
oppoſition from you ſufficient. You reſerved 
more active oppoſition for more formidable dan- 
gers, and you abandoned the motion of Mr. 
Flood to the declamation of Mr. Grenville, the 
logic of Mr. Windham, and the invective of 
Mr. Burke. | 


That more formidable danger at length ar- 
rived. A Reform in the Repreſentation was 
brought forward bya gentleman of the moſt power- 
ful abilities, of high conſideration in the coun- 
try, and of a character the moſt happily untainted 
by any of thoſe dubious tranſactions of which 
political parties are rarely able, for any long pe- 
riod to eſcape at leaſt the imputation. Such a 
character was odious to apoſtacy. Such an ene- 
my was formidable to corruption. 


The 


1 

The debate on the notice of Mr. Grey illuſ- 
trated the fears of corrupt men, and the malignity 
of apoſtates. It was then that alarms which had 
ſlumbered ſo long over incendiary writings were 
ſuddenly called forth by the dreadful ſuggeſtion 
of a moderate, and therefore, of a practicable 
Reform. 


Nor 1s the reaſon of this difficult to diſcover. 
Theſe incendiary publications might render ſig- 
nal ſervice to a corrupt government, by making 
the cauſe of freedom odious, and perhaps by 
provoking immatured and ill-concerted tumults, 
the ſuppreſſion of which might increaſe the 
ſtrength, and juſtify the violence of Govern- 
ment. No ſuch happy effects were to be hoped 
from the propoſition of Mr. Grey. Impracti- 
cable ſchemes are never terrible, but that fatal 
propoſition threatened the overthrow of corrup- 
tion itſelf. Then your exertions were indeed 
demanded : Then your pious zeal for the conſti- 
tation was called forth. 


Theoretical 


E 


Theoretical admirers of the Conſtitution had 
indeed ſuppoſed its excellence to conſiſt in that 
trial by jury which you had narrowed by exciſe; 
and its ſalvation to depend on that liberty of the 
preſs which you had ſcared by proſecution. 
Such might have been the idle ravings of Locke 
or Monteſquieu. But you well knew its practical 


excellence to depend on very different things. 


Already, in your imagination, that citadel of 
the Conſtitution Queenboroighb, that ſanctuary of 
freedom Midhbur/?, tottered to their foundations. 
Already, even Cornwall itſelf, the holy land of 
freedom, was pierced by the impious din of 
Reform. Actuated by alarms ſo honeſt and ſo 
wiſe, for ſuch ſacred bulwarks of the Conſti- 
tution, no wonder that you magnanimouſly ſa- 
crificed your own character. No wonder that 
you ſtooped to rake together every clumſy ſo- 
phiſm, and every malignant ſlander that the 
molt frontleſs corruption had ever circulated, or 


the moſt ſtupid credulity believed. Nor was it 
even 


( 8 

even wonderful, when we conſider it in this view, 
that you ſhould have pronounced an elaborate, 
a ſolemn, a malignant invective, againſt the 
principles which you yourſelf had profeſſed, 
the preciſe meaſures which you had promoted, 
and the very means which you had choſen for 
their accompliſhment. There 1s ſomething in 
ſuch a parade of apoſtacy, which, in the minds 
of certain perſons, may efface thoſe veſtiges of 
diſtruſt and repugnance, that the recollection of 
a popular conduct in early life muſt have im- 
printed. 


The diſgraceful triumph of that night will 
indeed long be remembered by thoſe who were 
indignant ſpeCtators of it. A Miniſter reprobat- 
ing aſſociations, and condemning any mode of 
collecting the opinion of the people for the pur- 
poſe of influencing the Houſe of Commons.— 
Hz who commenced his career by being an 
Aſſociator, and who avowedly placed all his 
hopes of ſucceſs in the authority which general 


opinion 
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opinion was to have over the Houſe of Com- 
mons. HE who continued a Minifter in defi- 
ance of the Houſe of Commons, becauſe he 
ſappoſed himſelf to poſſeſs the confidence of the 
people. Hz who gave the firſt example of legi- 
timating and embodying the opinion of the 
people againſt the voice of their repreſentatives*. 
Hx was the Miniſter who adopted this language. 
It was not, Sir, on that night to the ſplendor of 
your words, nor the muſic of your periods, that 
you owed the plaudits of the borough-mongers 
of Wiltſhire or of Cornwall. They take no 
cognizance of any dexterities of ſophiſtry or 
felicities of declamation; the pompous nothing- 
neſs of ABERCORN, and the ſordid barbarity of 


ROLLE, are more on a level with their under- 


* Theſe remarks are neither ſtated to juſtify or to condemn 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt in the celebrated conteſt of 1784. 
They are merely intended to contraſt his then meaſures with 
his preſent profeſſions, and that any example of inconſiſt- 
ency ſo groſs and notorious is to be found in the black annals 
of apoſtacy, am vet to learn, 


ſtanding 


1 

ſtanding and more in uniſon with their taſte. 
They applauded you for virtues like their own, 
for impudence in aſſerting falſehood, for auda- 
city in defending corruption. Their aſſent was 
condemnation—their applauſe was ignominy— 
Their diſgraceful hear hims ought to have called 
to your recollection the depth of infamy into 
which.you had at length plunged. They were 
the very uſurpers whom you pledged yourſelf to 
your country to attack ; and at the only time of 
your life when your conduct had the ſemblance of 
virtue, theſe are the men in whoſe enmity you 
would have juſtly gloried. At that time your 
claim on the confidence of the people would 
have, been almoſt ſolely founded on the viru- 
lence of hoſtility, and the vehemence of clamor 
which ſuch men would employ againſt you. 
And theſe 7herefore are the men whoſe applauſe 
now juſtly ſeals the ſentence of your apoſtacy. 


Nor, SIR, is this brief hiſtory of that apo- 
ſtacy moxe flagrant than the plain ſtatement of 
C your 
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your pretexts will appear abſurd. The frank 
and good-natured proſtitution of Dunxpas, 
which aſſumes no diſguiſe, and affe&s no prin- 
ciple, almoſt diſarms cenſure, and relaxes us into 
a ſort of contemptuous indulgence for one whom 
we can neither hate nor reſpect. The unbluſhing 
ſteadineſs of avowed Toryiſm, whether it frowns 
in Thurlow, or ſneaks in Hawkeſbury, we can 
neither blame as inconſiſtent, nor dread as con- 
tagious. Many men may be intimidated by 
their power, and many ſeduced by their corrup- 
tion, but no man 1s deceived by their profeſſions, 
It is not therefore to ſuch men that the FRIEND 
of the PEOPLE deſires to point their jealouſy and 
their reſentment. Againſt ſuch men it is not 
neceſſary to guard them. But it will, indeed, 
be his duty to detect the preſeuis by which the 
ſpecious and ſucceſsful hypocrite not only. dif- 
guiſes his own character, but triumphantly de- 


ludes the people. 


It 


t 


WM 

It is now then fit to examine thoſe pre/evrs by 
which you would evade the ignominy of having 
deſerted your cauſe. Such a diſcuſſion is not 
only neceſſary to convict you, but to the defence 
of thoſe whom you have attacked. For unleſs 
the fallacy of theſe pretexts be expoſed, the 
Friends of Reform may be branded as the 
thoughtleſs or malignant diſturbers of their 
country, while the apoſtate from Reform may be 
regarded as the provident and honeſt preſerver of 
its quiet. It is only by the expoſure of his pre- 
texts that this apoſtate can be ſhown in his ge- 
nuine character, facrificing for the preſervation 
of corrupt power, not only the preſent liberty, 

but the future probable peace of his country. 
Let us then, Sir, conſider what thoſe pre- 
texts are, by which you labour to aſcribe to inſa- 
nity or profligacy in 1792, that attempt to re- 
form, which 1n 1732 was the pureſt exertion of 
the moſt heroic patriotiſm. By what fort of 
chronological morality virtue could ſo ſhortly 
C 2 have 
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have been tranſmuted into vice, may be in itſelf 
a curious enquiry. Has the generous enthu- 
ſiaſm of your youth been corrected by the juſter 
views of experience? Has it been repreſſed by 
the ſelfiſh coldneſs of advancing years ? Or has 
it been laid aſleep by the genial indulgences, and 
the ſeductive blandiſhments of power? Such are 
the queſtions which a diſcuſſion of your pretexts 
muſt reſolve. 


You are in the firſt place pleaſed to inform us, 
that thoſe grievances which once ſo clamorouſly 
pleaded for a Reform of Parliament, have, under 
your wiſe and virtuous Adminiſtration, ceaſed to 
exiſt, The reaſons, if we may believe the Duke 
of Richmond and yourſelf, which then juſtified 
Reform, no longer operate. The nation is proſ- 
perous. The people are contented. The ſtate- 
ment of facts is as inconteſtibly true, as the in- 
ference from it is impudently falſe. It is becauſe 
the nation is proſperous, it is becauſe the people 


are tranquil, that this is an auſpicious moment 


for 


1 


for averting from our country calamities which 
a corrupt Houſe of Commons (by your confeſ- 
ſion) did once produce; and which therefore an 
unreformed Houſe of Commons may again 
equally occaſion. 


The logic of apoſtacy is happily on a level 
with its morals. In 1782, when general diſcon- 
tent might indeed have furniſhed ſome colour for 
an alarm that Reform would degenerate into con- 
vulſion, then you and that noble Duke placed 
yourſelves at the head of different bodies of Re- 
formers. You ſuppoſe, it ſeems, that change is 
only to be attempted with ſafety, and bounded 
by moderation, when the temper of the people 
is inflamed, and exaſperated by a ſucceſſion of 
public calamities. 


Such 1s the reaſoning, ſuch the politics of theſe 
honeſt Patriots, and accompliſhed Legiſlators ! 
Other men might have ſuppoſed, that a ſtate of 


convulſion and irritation was not the temper in 
C 3 which 
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which moderate Reforms were likely to be 
adopted by the people; and that to defer all pro- 
poſition of Reform until grievances ſhould pro- 
duce again ſuch a fatal ſtate, was to delay them 
to a moment when there would infallibly be no 
choice, but to take refuge in deſpotiſm, or to 
plunge into civil war. The very circumſtance of 
the content of the people is that which gives us 
a perfect ſecurity, that Reforms will not be hur- 
ried away into violence. It 1s therefore that 
which moſt powertully invites all men to exertion, 
who deſire a wiſe and meaſured improvement of 
the Conſtitution, 


Granting even that no afua! or urgent evil 
ariſes from the corrupt ſtate of the pretended 
Repreſentation of the People - Granting that it 
has not within the laſt eight years coſt us thirteen 
Colonies, a hundred thouſand lives, and the ac- 
cumulation of a hundred and fifty millions of 
debt Making all theſe conceſſions, what argu- 
ment do they furniſh to you? Are the neceſſary 


tendencies 
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tendencies of an inſtitution no reaſon for reform- 
ing it? Is it becauſe theſe zendencies are ſuſ- 
pended by ſome accidental circumſtance, that we 
are to tolerate them until they are again called 
forth into deſtructive energy? Had you been a 
Senator under Tirus, if any man had propoſed 
controls on the deſpotic authority of the Empe- 
ror, and if he had juſtified his propoſition by re- 
minding the Senate of the ferocity of Nero, or 
the brutality of Vitellius, you muſt, on ſuch a 
principle, have oppoſed to his arguments the 
happineſs derived from the exiſting Government, 
till your ſophiſtry was confuted, and your ſervi- 
lity rewarded by DoMITIAN, 


It is thus eaſy to expoſe your pretexts, even 
without diſputing your aſſumptions. But it is 
time to retract conceſſions which truth does not 
permit, and to prove that the abſurdity of your 
concluſions is equalled by the falſehood of thoſe 
premiſes on which they are eſtabliſhed, 
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The queſtion, whether thoſe grievances now 
exiſt, which in your opinion once juſtified a 
Parliamentary Reform, will be beſt decided by 
conſidering the nature of ſuch grievances, and 
the tendency of ſuch a Reform to redreſs them. 
The grievance is, the perpetual acquieſcence of 
the Houſe of Commons in the dictates of the 
Miniſters of the Crown. The ſource of this 


grievance 15 the enormous influence of the Crown 
in the Houſe of Commons. The remedy is, to 


render that Houſe, by changing the modes of 
its election, and ſhortening the duration of its 


truſt, dependent. upon the people, inſtead of 
being dependent upon the Crown. 


Such 1s the brief ſtate of the ſubject. Can you 
then have the inſolence to aſſert, that the influ- 
ence has decreaſed in your time, or that it has 
produced a leſs abject acquieſcence? That influ- 
ence and that acquieſcence are the grievances 
which are to be xeformed ; and as no impudence 
can deny that they exiſt in their full force, ſo no 


ſophiſtry 
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ſophiſtry can eſcape. the inference, that the ne- 
ceſſity for reforming them remains undiminiſhed. 
Have majorities in your time been leſs de- 
voted ? Have the meaſures of the Court been 
leſs indiſcriminately adopted? Has the voice of 
the people been leſs neglected? Has the voice of 
the Miniſter been leſs obeyed ? Not one of theſe 
things are true; not one, therefore, of the rea- 
| ſons for Reform have ceaſed to operate. 


But to argue the queſtion in this manner is to do 
injuſtice to its ſtrength. It is not only true that 
the acquieſcence of Parliament has not been leſs 
indiſcriminate; it is not only true that the Houſe 
of Commons have betrayed no ſymptoms of ſuch 
ungovernable independence and impracticable- 
virtue, as might ſeem to render its Reform leſs 
neceſſary or leſs urgent; but it is uncontrover- 
tibly true, that your recent experience furniſhes 
a more fantaſtic example of that ignominious ſer- 
vitude, from which Reform can only reſcue the 
Commons, than any other that is to be found in 


our 
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our hiſtory. I allude to your Ruſſian armament, 
which 1 do not bring forward that I may ſpeak of 
its abſurdity, becauſe I will not ſtoop to wound 
a proſtrate enemy, nor to inſult a convicted cri- 
minal. I allude to it only as an example of the 
parade with which the dependence of the Houſe 
of Commons on the Miniſter was exhibited to an 
indignant country. On former occaſions it had 
been equally corrupt ; on former occaſions it had 
been equally abſurd; but on no former occaſion 
had it diſplayed ſuch oſtentatious and verſatile 
dependence. The Miniſter in one ſeſſion deter- 
mines on his armament. His obſequious majo- 
rity regiſter the edict; but the abſurdity, the 
odium, and the unpopularity of the meaſure, 
ſhake the reſolution of the Cabinet. The voice 
of the people, deſpiſed by their pretended repre- 
ſentatives, is hſtened to by the Miniſter. The 
Houſe of Commons are at his nod ready to 
plunge their country into the moſt ruinous and 
unjuſt war; but the body of the people declare 
their ſentiments, and the Miniſter recedes. He 

commands 
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commands his majority to retrace their ſteps, to 
condemn their former proceedings, and thus to 
declare moſt emphatically, that their intereſt is 
not the intereſt, that their voice is not the voice 
of the people. The obſequious majority obey 
without a murmur. Tibi ſummum rerum judi- 


cium dit dedere—nobis obſequit gloria relicta eſt.“ 


Nothing could more forcibly illuſtrate the 
mockery and nullity of what 1s ſtrangely called 
the Repreſentation of the People, than this ſplen- 
did victory of public opinion. The Miniſter 
yielded to that natural authority of public opi- 
nion, which is independent of forms of Govern- 
ment, and which would have produced the ſame 
effect in moſt of the ſimple monarchies of civi- 
 lized Europe. The Cabinet of Verſailles would 
have been compelled to exhibit a fimilar defe- 
rence to the general ſentiment before the fall of 
their deſpotiſm ; and the people 'of England ex- 
perienced no more aid from their ſuppoſed Re- 
preſentatives, than if the Houſe of Commons had 

been 
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been in form and avowal, what it is in truth and 


fubſtance, a chamber for regiſtering miniſterial 
edicts. 


Thus wretched are the pretexts to which you 
have been driven. It is not only eaſy to expoſe 
the emptineſs and futility of theſe pretexts, but 
to eſtabliſh with all the evidence of which any 
topic of civil prudence is ſuſceptible, that the 
circumſtances of the times, inſtead of rendering it 
dangerous to attempt a Reform in our Conſtitu- 


tion, make it infinitely dangerous to delay ſuch 


a Reform. 


On the French Revolution, it is not my inten- 
tion to offer any obſervations. It has no natural 
nor direct relation to my ſubject, and were I diſ- 
poſed to treat it, it would be my aim to attempt 
what has not hitherto been attempted, and what 
perhaps it may yer be too early to execute with 
ſucceſs, an impartial and philoſophical eſtimate 


of the moſt unexampled event in hiſtory. But 
on 
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on its intrin/ic merits it is not now my province 
to obſerve. I have only to conſider it as marking 
the preſent time, either as auſpicious or inauſpi- 
cious to attempts to reform our Conſtitution, 
Theſe attempts to obtain Reform diſclaim all al- 
liance with the magnificent principles, or the pe- 
rilous ſpeculations, by which men, according to 
their various prepoſſeſſions, will ſuppoſe our 
neighbours to have been nobly animated or fatally 
deluded. 


Whether the boldneſs of theſe principles, and 
the wideneſs of theſe ſpeculations, be as recon- 
cileable with the order of freedom as they were 
inſtrumental in the deſtruQion of tyranny, is a 
queſtion on which wiſe men will not be prone to 
anticipate the deciſion of experience. But the 
ſchemes of Reform which we have now in view, 
the only Reforms which, under the circumſtances 
I could approve, are founded on other principles, 
on ſentiments long naturalized among us, on no- 
tions of liberty purely Engliſh. 

Not 


1 


Not engaged either in the diſcuſſion or de- 


fence of the French Revolution, we then have 


only to contemplate it as it is ſuppoſed to render 
the preſent moment favourable or unfavourable 
to meditated Reforms in England. In this view 
it will be eaſy to prove, that the probable future 


influence of that Revolution, whatever be its if- 


ſue, on the general ſentiments of Europe, marks 


the preſent moment as that in which a Reform of 
the Engliſh Conſtitution is not only ſafe and pru- 
dent, but urgent and indiſpenſible. Nothing 
indeed can be more evident, than that a mighty 
change in the direction of the public ſentiments 
of Europe is likely to ariſe from that Revolution, 
whether it be ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful. If it 
be ſucceſsful, the ſpirit of extreme Democracy is 
likely to ſpread over all Europe, and to ſwallow 
up in a volcanic eruption every remnant of Mo- 
narchy and of Nobility in the civilized world. 
The probability of ſuch effects is ſo ſtrongly be- 
heved by the encmies of that Revolution, that it 


is the ground of their alarm, the ſubject of their 


invective, 


= 

invective, and the pretext of their hoſtilities, It 
was to prevent ſuch conſequences, that Mr. Burke 
ſo benevolently counſelled the Princes of Europe 
to undertake that cruſade in which they are now 
ſo piouſly engaged. 


If, on the other hand, the efforts of France be 
unſucceſsful; if her liberties be deſtroyed, there 
can be little doubt that ſuch a ſhock will moſt 
powerfully impel the current of opinion to the 
fide of Monarchy; a direction in which it will 
be likely for ſeveral ages to continue. The ex- 
ample of the deſtruction of the great French re- 
public would diffuſe diſmay and ſubmiſſion 
among a multitude, who only judge by events 
and the bloody ſcenes which muſt attend ſuch a 
deſtruction, would indeed be ſufficient to appall 
the flerneſt and moſt ardent champions of Li- 
berty. The ſpirit of Europe would crouch un- 
der the dark ſhade of Deſpotiſm, in dead repoſe 
and fearful! obedience. The Royal confederacy 
which had effected this ſubverſion, would doubt- 

leſs 
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leſs continue its concert and its efforts. The 
principle of maintaining the internal indepen- 
dence of nations, being deſtroyed by the example 
of France, no barrier would any longer be op- 
poſed to the arbitrary will of Kings. The internal 
laws of all the European States would be dictated 
by a Counſel of Deſpots, and thus the influence 
of moral cauſes on public opinion, co-operat- 


ing with the combined ftrength and policy of 


Princes, © every faint veſtige and looſe remnant” 
of free government will be ſwept from the face of 
the earth. 


In either alternative England cannot be exempt 


from the general ſpirit. If the phrenzy of De- 


mocracy be excited by the ſucceſs of France ; if 
the ſpirit of abjeA ſubmiſſion and of triumphant 
Deſpotiſm be produced by her failure, 1n the firſt 
event the peace, in the ſecond the liberty of Eng- 
land is endangered. In the firſt event a furious 
Republicaniſm, in the ſecond a deſperate To- 
ryiſm is likely to pervade the country. Againſt 

the 
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the prevalence of both extremes there only exiſts 


one remedy. It is to invigorate the democratic 
part of the Conſtitution ; it is to render the Houſe 
of Commons ſo honeſtly and ſubſtantially the re- 
preſentative of the people, that Republicans'may 
no longer have topics of invective, nor Miniſters 
the means of corruption. If the one ſpirit pre- 
vail, it is neceſſary to reform the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the diſcontents of the people may be 
prevented. If the other ſpirit prevails, the ſame 
Reform is neceſſary, that it may be ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt the encroachments of the Crown. In the 
one caſe, to prevent our Government from being ; 
changed into a pure Democracy ; in the other, to 
prevent it from being changed into a ſimple Mo- 
narchy. In either event the ſame precaution is 
neceſſary. The ſame Reform will preſerve the 
Engliſh Conſticution from the ſap of Royal in- 
fluence, and from the ſtorm of tumultuous De- 
mocracy. A Conſtitution which provided a pure 
repreſentative of the people, and which included 
only enough of Monarchy for vigor, and only 
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enough of Ariſtocracy for deliberation, would | 
bid a juſt defiance to the moſt magnificent and 
ſeductive viſions of democratic enthuſiaſm. A 
people who felt that they poſſeſſed a vigorous po- 
pular control on their Government, could ſee 
little obnoxious, and nothing formidable in the 
powers of the Peerage and the Crown, and would, 
feel none of that diſcontent which alone could 
make them acceſſible to the arts of Republican 
miſſionaries. The ſucceſs of the French, the 


' faſcinating example of their ſuperb Democracy 


will have no dangerous effects on the minds of 
contented EXGLISHMEN, But what wiſdom can 
avert the effects which muſt ariſe from ſuch a 
model of repreſentation, and ſuch a ſpirit as the 
ſucceſs of France will produce in Europe, if that 
ſpirit is to operate on a diſſatisfied people, and 
that model be perpetually compared with the 
ruins of a free Government. In the alternative 
then of the ſucceſs of the French Revolution, 
nothing ſurely can be ſo indiſpenſible as a ſpeedy 
Reform in the Repreſentation of the People. 

That 
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That to infuſe a new portion of popular vigor 
into the Houſe of Commons is the only remedy 
that can be oppoſed to the triumphant Toryiſm 
which the ſubverſion of the French Republic 
muſt produce, is a propoſition ſo evident, as 
neither to demand proof nor to admit illuſtration, 
We have ſeen the influence of an odious and un- 
popular Court victorious during a long reign, in 
hoſtility to the prejudice, and in defiance of the 
jealoufy of the people. What then are we to 
expect from that increaſed and increaſing influ- 
ence, conducted perhaps with more dexterity in 
the Cabinet, ſeconded with equal devotion in 
the Houſe of Commons, and aided by the blind 
enthuſiaſm of a people, who are intoxicated by 
commercial proſperity, and infatuated by all the 
prejudices of the moſt frantic Toryiſm ? Under 
ſuch a ſtate of things, what can prevent the for- 
mation of an uncontroled Monarchy, and the 
abſorption of every power by a Court, from 
which Engliſhmen are to learn what remnant of 
perſonal ſecurity it will vouchſafe to ſpare, what 
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formality of public freedom it will deign to en- 
dure, with what image of the Conſtitution it 
will indulge and amuſe an infatuated rabble. 


Such are the effects which the ſucceſs or the 
ſubverſion of French Democracy ſeem calculated 
to produce on the temper and ſentiments of the 
European nations. This therefore is the mo- 
ment to repair and to ſtrengthen the Engliſh 


Conſtitution. The fate of France hangs in ſuſ- 


pence. Her ſucceſs is yet too dubious, widely 
or dangerouſly to diffuſe a ſpirit of ĩmitation; 
and the conteſt between her and the Deſpotic 
League is ſtill too equal to plunge the people of 
Europe into the lethargy of ſervility or deſpair. 
This then is that paufe of tranquillity, during 
which we have to prepare againſt the hurricane 
with which we are menaced. This therefore is 
the moment when what was before expedient is 
become neceſſary; when that Reform is now 
ſafe, which in future may be impracticable or 
dangerous. Reform was before uſeful to im- 


prove z 
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prove; it is now neceſſary (and perhaps the 
period of its efficacy is ſhotter than we may ima- 
gine) to preſerve the Government. Meuaced by 
the predominance of a Democratical or a Monar- 
chical ſpirit, give the people their rights, and they 
will not be provoked to demand more; create 
an independent Houſe of Commons, and the 
power of the Crown will be checked ; Deſpo- 
tiſm and tumult will be equally averted ; the 
peace of the country will be preſerved ; the li- 
berty of the country will be immortalized, 


Such a moment muſt have been choſen by a 
Stateſman, who to an enlightened love for public 
tranquillity united an honeſt zeal for political 
Reform. Such a moment therefore was not cho- 
ſen by Yov. The opportunities which it fur- 
niſhed, and the public duties which it impoſed, 
you neither felt nor regarded, But it afforded an 
opportunity of another kind, which you did not 
neglect, and of which, I muſt confeſs, you have 
availed yourſelf with no mean dexterity. 
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The diſcuſſions produced by the French Re- 
volution had given birth to exaggerated 1deas of 
liberty on one hand, and had furniſhed a ground 
to ſome men, and a pretext to more, for exagge- 
rated fears of anarchy on the other. No ſuch fer- 
ment of the human mind had ever ariſen without 
producing many extravagant opinions, Every 
paſſion and every frailty, in the ardor of diſpute, 
ſeduced men 1nto extremes. Many honeſt men 
were driven into Toryiſm by their fears. Many 
ſober men were betrayed into Republicaniſm by 
their enthuſiaſm. Such a diviſion of ſentiment 
was preciſely that which a good Miniſter would 
labor to heal; but which a crafty Miniſter 


would inflame into faction, that he might uſe it 
to ſtrengthen and extend his power. You had 


to chuſe under which of theſe characters you 
were to paſs to poſterity, and you have made 
your election. It was in your choice to mitigate 
extremes, to conciliate differences, to extend the 
mpartial beneficence of Government to all parties 
and ſects of citizens. But you choſe to take the 

moſt 
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moſt effectual means to exaggerate extremes, to 
inflame differences, to give the ſanction and 
countenance of power to one party, to put the 
Government of the country at the head of a tri · 
umphant faction. You diſſeminated alarms of 
deſigns to ſubvert the Conſtitution ſo widely and 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that you have created in this 
country a ſpirit of Toryiſm more indiſcriminate, 
more abject, and more rancorous than has exiſted 
in England ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover. Bigotry animates ſervility, ſervility 
mingles with the fear of confuſion ; the honeſt 
fear of confuſion becomes the dupe of the cor- 
rupt monopoliſts of power; and from the fer- 
mentation of theſe various paſſions practiſed on 
by your emiſſaries, there has ariſen a puſillani- 
mous and mercileſs Toryiſm, which is ready 
to ſupport the moſt corrupt Miniſter, and 
to proſcribe the moſt temperate advocates of 
freedom. No ſpirit could be fo valuable to a 
Miniſter ; nothing could enſure him fuch cheap 
and indiſcriminate ſupport, You could not fail 
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to recollect the happy uſe which the dread of Ja- 
cobitiſm was of to Sir Robert Walpole, and you 
eaſily ſaw that the dread of Republicaniſm might 
be an equally ſucceſsful engine in your hands. 
The reformers of abuſe are in ſuch caſes cal- 
led enemies to eſtabliſhment—The enemies of 
the Government are to be called enemies of the 
Conſtitution. To have propoſed the retrench- 
ment of a Tellerſhip of the Exchequer from a 
Walpole, was once to aim at the introduction 
of the Pretender; to doubt the conſiſtency of 
William Pitt, or to impeach the purity of 
George Roſe ! is now to meditate the eſtabliſh+ 
ment of a democracy, 1 

The progreſs of ſuch a valuable ſpirit you ſaw 
with a joy which your hirelings boaſted, which 
your higher dependents but ill diſſembled, and 
which was even clumſily concealed by the plau- 
ſible and pompous hypocriſy of your own cha- 
racter. What wonder that you ſhould ſee with 
rapture and triumph the likelihood of even honeſt 


men 


B 
men gratuitouſly enrolling themſelves among 
your Janiſſaries— What did it import to you, 
that in the mean while the phrenzy of Republi- 
caniſm was likely to gain ground among a popu- 
lace, provoked into wild extremes by the wild 
extremes of their ſuperiors? What ſignified the 
dangers that might in time ariſe from the awak- 
ening underſtanding of ScoTLAND, from the ho- 
neſt indignation of IX ELAN D? What were theſe 
dangers to you! The Toryiſm of the higher 
claſſes would % your time, and any collifion 
between the oppoſite orders in ſociety, which 
the diffuſion of extreme opinions ainong them 
might produce, was viewed without terror by 
him whoſe heart had no virtuous intereſt in the 


future fate of his coyntry. 


It had not however appeared neceſſary to de- 
clare by any overt act the alliance of Govern- 
ment with the favored faction, till an attempt 
was made to mediate between parties, and to 
aver; the evils which impended over the country. 

An 


1 


An aſſociation of gentlemen was formed for 
theſe purpoſes. They erected the ſtandard of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. They were likely, by 
the liberality of their principles, to reclaim every 
thinking man who had been ſeduced into Re- 
publicaniſm, and by the moderation of their 
views, to attract every honeſt man who had for a 
moment been driven into Toryiſm. They had 
already almoſt effected an union of the friends of 
liberty and order, and reduced to a miferable 
handful the two extreme factions ; the dread of 
one of which, and the fury of the other, were to 


be the inſtruments of your power. 


Such a danger demanded an extreme remedy. 
No man has more {ſtudied or more experienced 
the gullibility of mankind than yourſelf. You 
knew that the popular groſſneſs would not diſtin- 
guiſh between what it was your policy to con- 
found. You therefore iſſued a PROC LAMATI ON, 
which by directing a vague and indiſcriminate 


odium againſt all political change, confounded 


in 
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in the ſame ſtorm of unpopularity the wildeſt 
projects of ſubverſion, and the moſt meaſured 
plans of Reform. 


A Stateſman, emboldened by ſucceſs, and in- 
ſtructed by experience in all the arts of popular 
deluſion, eaſily perceived the affailable poſition of 
every MEDIA TORIAIL party, the various enemies 
they provoke, the oppoſite imputations they in- 
cur. In their labors to avert that fatal colliſion 
of the oppoſite orders of ſociety, which the diffu- 
ſion of extreme principles threatened, you ſaw 
that they would be charged by the corrupt with 
violence, and accuſed by the violent of inſince- 
rity. It was eaſy you knew to paint moderation 

as the virtue of cowards, and compromiſe as the 
policy of knaves, to the ſtormy and intolerant 
enthuſiaſm of faction; and the malignant alarms 
of the corrupt would, it is obvious, be forward 
to brand every moderate ſentiment and every me- 
diatorial effort as ſymptoms of colluſion with the 


violent, and of treachery to the cauſe of public 


order. 
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order. It ſcarcely required the incentive and the 
ſanction of a ſolemn public meaſure from the 
Government to let looſe ſo many corrupt intereſts 
and malignant paſſions on the natural object of 
their enmity. But ſuch a ſanction and incentive 
might certainly add ſomething to the activity of 
theſe intereſts, and to the virulence of theſe paſ- 
ſions. Such a ſanction and incentive you there- 
fore gave in your Proclamation. To brand me- 
diation as treachery, and neutrality as diſguiſed 
hoſtility; to provoke the violent into new indiſ- 
cretions, and to make thoſe indiſcretions the means 
of aggravating the Toryiſm of the timid by awak- 
ening their alarms; tobury under one black and in- 
diſcriminate obloquy of licentiouſneſs the memory 
of every principle of freedom; to rally round the 
banners of religious perſecutian, and of political 
corruption, every man in the kingdom who dreads 
anarchy, and who deprecates confuſion ; to eſta- 
bliſh on the broadeſt foundation oppreſſion and 
ſervility for the preſent, and to heap up in ſtore 
all the cauſes of anarchy and civil commotion for 


future 
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future times; ſuch is the malignant policy, ſuch 
are the miſchievous tendencies, ſuch are the ex- 
perienced effects of that PROCLAMATION. It is 
ſufficient that, for the preſent, it converts the 
kingdom into a camp of janiſſaries, enliſted by. 
their alarms to defend your power. It is in- 
deed well adapted to produce other remoter 
and collateral effects, which the far-fighred po- 
litics of the Addreſſers have not diſcerned.” It 
1s certainly well calculated to blow into a flame 
that ſpark of Republicaniſm which moderatton 
muſt have extinguiſhed, but which may, in fu- 
ture conceivable circumſtances, produce effects, at 
the ſuggeſtion of which good men will ſhudder, 
and on which wiſe men will rather meditate than 
deſcant. It is certain that in this view your Pro- 
clamation is as effectual in irritating ſome men 
into Republicaniſm, as Mr. Paine's pamphlets 
have been in frightening others into Toryiſm. | 


Perhaps, however, the events which ſuch a 
ſpirit might produce, are contingencies that enter 


into 
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into the calculations of certain Stateſmen. Per- 
haps they anticipate the moment when the Re- 
publican mob of the lower orders may be as va- 
luable to them as the Tory vulgar of the higher 
are now. Perhaps they may deem it a maſter 
ſtroke of Machiavelian policy to foment the ani- 
moſity of two factions, one of whom maintains 
the preſent Dictator, and the other of whom may 
aggrandize the future Demagogue. 


Such a policy is not altogether improbable; 
and if the eternal alliance of wiſdom with virtue 
could be broken, might not be thought altogether 
unwiſe. The man who was capable of it would 
not be deceived by the preſent appearance of 
proſperity and content. He would eaſily ſee, how 
rapidly public calamity, acting upon Republican 
theories, might change the ſcene; far leſs would 
be hindered by the preſent appearances of furious 
loyalty among ſome of the lower claſſes of ſociety. 
He would perceive this ſtate of ſentiment to be 
the forced produce of artificial cauſes, and he 

| | could 
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could anticipate the violence with which they 
would rebound to an oppoſite extreme, more na- 
tural to their ſituation, more congenial to their 
feelings, and more gratifying to their pride. 


The ſucceſs of ſuch a policy would certainly 


demand in the Stateſman who adopted it an union 


of talents and diſpoſitions which are not often 
combined. Cold, ſtern, crafty, and ambiguous, 
he muſt be, without thoſe entanglements of friend- 
{hip and thoſe reſtraints of feeling, by which tender 
natures are held back from deſperate enterprizes. 
No ingenuouſneſs muſt betray a glimpſe of his 
deſigns ; no compunction mult ſuſpend the ſtroke 
of his -.mbition, He muſt never be ſeduced 
into any honeſt profeſſion of preciſe public prin- 
ciple, which might afterwards ariſe againſt him 
as the record of his apoſtacy; he muſt be pre- 
pared for acting every inconſiſtency, by perpe- 


tually veiling his political profeſſions in the à0- 


meaning of lofty generalities. The abſence of gra- 
cious and popular manners, which. can find no 


place 


—_ „ 
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place in ſuch a character will be well compen- 
ſated by the auſtere and oſtentatious virtues of 
inſenſibility. He muſt poſſeſs the parade without 
the reſtraints of morals. He muſt unite the moſt 
profound diſſimulation with all the ardor of en- 
terprize ; he muſt be prepared by one part of his 
character for the violence of a multitude, and by 
another for the duplicity of a Court. If ſuch a 
man aroſe at any critical moment in the fortune 
of a State; if he were unfettered by any great 
political connexion ; if his intereſt were not 
linked to the ſtability of public order by any 
ample property ; if he could carry with him to 
any enterprize no little authority and ſplendor of 
character; he indeed would be an object of more 
rational dread than a thouſand Republican pam- 
phleteers. 


Againſt ſuch a man it would be fit to warn the 
people whom he might delude, and the opulent 
whom he might deſtroy. Whether ſuch be the 
character of any living Stateſman, it belongs to 
Hiſtory to determine. 
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I ſhall dwell no longer on portraits that may 


be imaginary, and ſpeculations which may be 
illufive. The dangers which have haunted my 
imagination may be unreal; but if ever ſuch 
dangers ſhould be realized in a moment of pub- 
lic calamity, and if public confidence ſhould 
then be triumphantly ſeized by a convicted de- 
linquent, like the preſent Miniſter of England ; 
if the people ſhould then forget the blackeſt 
treachery to their cauſe, and the meaneſt ma- 
lignity againſt their friends ; then indeed the pa- 
rade of your confidence in popular folly will be 
juſtified ; and a contempt for the underſtanding 
of the people will be proved to be the beſt re- 
quiſite for ruling them abſolutely, as well as the 
beſt proof of having eſtimated them correctly. 


If ſuch be the ſtate of the People of England, 
no human power can fave them; they muſt be 
abandoned to their misfortunes and to your delu- 
ſions. In the confidence that they are more ge- 
nerous, and more wiſe, I have now arraigned 

E you 


1 
you before their tribunal. Events will decide 
whether my reſpect or your contempt be beſt 


founded, and the deciſion involves the fate of 
liberty and of our country. 


I will not conclude this letter with expreſſions 
of reſpect which I do not entertain, but I will 
cloſe it with confidently aſſerting, that every line 
of it contains the unbiaſſed ſentiments of 


AN HONEST MAN. 
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No. I. 
OPINION OF MR. LOCKE ON REPRESENTATION; 


«© FT\HINGS of this world are in ſo conſtant a flux, that 

nothing remains long in the ſame ſtate, Thus 
e people, riches, trade, power, change their ſtations, flouriſh- 
ing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in time ne- 
& olected deſolate corners, whilſt other unfrequented places 
« grow into populous countries, filled with wealth and in- 
6 habitants. But things not always changing equally, and 
private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileges, 
ehen the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it oſten comes to 
« paſs, that in governments, where part of the legiſlative 
C conſiſts of repreſentatives choſen by the people, that in 
e tract of time this repreſentation becomes very unequal and 
cc diſproportionate to the reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed 
<« upon. To what groſs abſurdities the following of cuſtom, 
& when reaſon has left: it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, 
« when we ſee the bare name of a town, of which there re- 
& mains not ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much 
<*« houſing as a ſheep-cot, or more inhabitants than a ſhepherd 
« is to be found, ſends as many Repreſentatives to the grand 
«© Aﬀembly of Law makers, as a whole county, numerous 
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« in people, and powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand 
&« amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs a remedy. 
For it being the intereſt, as well as the intention of the 
„ people to have a fair and equal Repreſentative ; whoever 
* brings it neareſt to that, is an undoubted FRIEND To, 
© AND ESTABLISHER OF THE GOVERNMENT, and can- 
& not miſs the conſent and approbation of the community. 
Tis not a change from the preſent ſtate, which perhaps 
& corruption or decay has introduced, that makes an inroad 
upon the Government, but the tendency of it to injure or 
«© oppreſs the people, and to ſet up one part, or party, with 
* a diſtinction from, and an unequal ſubjeCtion of the reſt.” 
| Locke on Civil Government, Book II. 

Chap. 13. Sef. 157, 158. 
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OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE BLACKSTONE. 


« THIS is the $P1KR1T of our Conſtitution : not that I 

« aſſert it is in fact quite ſo perfect as I have here en- 

&« deavoured to deſcribe it; for, if any alteration might be 

„ wiſhed or ſuggeſted in the preſent frame of Parliaments, 

* it ſhould be in favour of a more COMPLEAT REPRESEN- 
* TATION OF THE PEOPLE, 

Blackſtone's Commentaries, Vol. 1. Page 171, 172. 


Such is the confeſſion extorted by the force of truth from 
our cautious and courtly commentator, 


No. III. 


8 
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No. III. 


Extracts from a letter written by the Duke of Richmond 
to Lieutenant Colonel Sharman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Correſpondence at Belfaſt, dated Auguſt 1 5th, 
1783. ä 


* I have no heſitation in ſaying, that from every conſide- 

& deration which I have been able to give to this great queſ- 
* tion, that for many years has occupied my mind; and 
„ from every day's experience to the preſent hour I am 
* more and more convinced, that the reſtoring the right of 
<< voting univerſally to every man not incapacitated by na- 
© ture for want of reaſon, or by law for the commiſſion of 
< crimes, together with annual elections, is the only reform 
<< that can be effectual and permanent. I am further con · 
s yinced, that it is the only reform that is practicable. The 
<« lefſer reform (alluding to Mr. Pitt's motion in the Houſe of 
© Commons) has been attempted with every poſſible advan- 
ce tage in its favor; not only from the zealous ſupport of 
< the advocates for a more equal one, but from the aſſiſtance 
of men of great weight both in and out of power. But 
„with all thoſe temperaments and helps it has failed; not 
& one proſelyte has been gained from corruption, nor has the 
<« leaſt ray of hope been held out from any quarter, that the 
& Houſe of Commons was inclined to adopt any other mode 
of reform. The weight of corruption has cruſhed this . 
more gentle, as it would have defeated any more effica+ 
cious plan in the ſame circumſtances. From that quarter, 
„therefore, I have nothing to hope. It is from the people 
A2 2 
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« at large that I expect any good, and I am convinced that 
e the only way to make them feel that they are really 
concerned in the buſineſs, is to contend for their full, 
« clear, and indiſputable rights of univerſal repreſentation. 
* But in the more liberal and great plan of univerſal repre- 
e ſentation a clear and diſtinct principle at once appears, 
& that cannot lead us wrong. Not coNVvENIENCY, but 
«© RIGHT, If it is not a maxim of our Conſtitution, that a 
e Britiſh ſubject is to be governed only by laws to which 
& he. has conſented by himſelf or his repreſentative, we 
* ſhould inſtantly abandon the error; but if it is the eſſen- 
tial of Freedom, founded on the eternal principles of juſ- 
© tice and wiſdom, and our unalienable birth-right, we 
* ſhould not heſitate in aſterting it. Let us then but deter- 
mine to act upon this broad principle of giving to every 
“man his own, and we ſhall immediately get rid of all the 
6 perplexities to which the narrow notions of partiality and 
* excluſion mult ever be ſubject.” 


No. IV. 


OPINION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Guildhall, Tucſday, April 11, 1782. 

* AT a meeting of the Livery of London, appointed to 

* correſpond with the Committees, of the ſeveral counties, 
*© cities, &c. of the kingdom,” 


Mr. ALpERNAN CROSEV in the Chair. 


** Reſolved Unanimouſly, 
* THAT in the judgment of this Committee, unleſs a 
** melioration of Parliament can be obtained, the beſt official 


regulations 
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regulations may ſoon be ſet aſide, the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
* tuous miniſters may ſoon be diſplaced; by the prevalence 
* of that corrupt influence now ſubſiſting in the Houſe of 
„Commons, which its defective frame naturally generates, 


and which has already fo nearly effected the ruin of this 
% unhappy country.“ 


No. . A 


OPINION OF ASSOCIATED ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


Extracts from the proceedings cf a Meeting of Deputies ap- 


pointed by the ſeveral petitioning or aſſociated bodies here- 
inafter mentioned. 


The counties of York, Surry, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Middleſex, Eſſex, Kent, Devon, and Nottingham, and the 
city of Weſtminſter, held on the 3rd day of March, and 
by different adjournments on the 10th, 17th, 19th, 24th, 
and 31ſt days of March, and 21ſt day of April, 1781, 


- 


ce Reſolved, 


© That the parliamentary repreſentation of this kingdom 
is extremely inadequate.” 


v 


« Reſolved, 


“That the extenſive public evils have been produced by 


te the groſs inadequacy of the repreſentation of the people in 
4 parliaments.” 
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No. VI. 


Thatched Houſe Tavern, May 16, 1782. 


AT a numerous and reſpectable meeting of members of 
t parliament friendly to a Conſtitutional Reformation, and 
& of members of ſeveral committees of counties and cities, 


PRESENT, 
The Duke of RICHMOND, The Hon. WILLIAM PITT, 
Lord SURREY, The Rev. Mr. WYVILL, 
Lord MAHON, Major CARTWRIGHT, 
The LORD MAYOR, Mr. JOHN HORNE TOOEEF, 
Sir WATKIN LEWES, Alderman WILKES, 
Mr. DUNCOMBE, Doctor JEBB, 
Sir C, WRAY, Mr. CHURCHILL, 
Mr. B. HOLLIS, + Mr. FROST, 
Mr. WITHERS, &c. &c. &c. 


© Reſolved unanimouſly, 

© That the motion of the Hon. WILLIAM P1TT, on the 
eth inſt. for the appointment of a Committee of the Houſe 
* of Commons to enquire into the State of the Repreſenta- 
6 tion of the People of Great Britain, and to report the ſame 
* to the Houſe, and alſo what ſteps it might be neceſſary to 
e take, having been defeated by a motion for the order of 
& the day, it is become indiſpenſibly neceſſary that applica- 
tion ſhould be made to Parliament by petitions from the 
collective body of the people, in their reſpective diſtricts, 
« requeſting a ſubſtantial Reformation of the Commons 
% Houſe of Parliament. 


«© Reſolved 
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© Reſolved unanimouſly, 

© That this meeting, conſidering that a general applica- 
tion by the collective body of the people to the Houſe of 
Commons cannot be made before the cloſe of the preſent 
* ſeſſion, is of opinion that THE SENSE OF THE PEOPLE 
* SHOULD BE TAKEN. AT SUCH TIMES AS MAY BE CON- 
* VENIENT DURING THIS SUMMER, IN ORDER TO LAY 
© THEIR SEVERAL PETITIONS BEFORE PARLIAMENT 
„ EARLY IN THE NEXT SESSION, WHEN THEIR PRO- 
© POSALS FOR A PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION 
* (WITHOUT WHICH NEITHER THE LIBERTY OF THE 
© NATION CAN BE PRESERVED, NOR THE PERMA= 
© NENCE OF A WISE AND VIRTUOUS ADMINISTRA- 
4% TION: CAN BE SECURE) MAY RECEIVE THAT AMPLE 
„ AND MATURE DISCUSSION, WHICH so MOMENTOUS A 

„ QUESTION DEMANDS,” 


No. VII. | 


UNTIL the report of the Committee of the Friends of 
the People on the preſent ſtate of the Repreſentation ſhall 
appear, the following may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 
wretched tenure by which the privileges and liberties of the 
People of England are now held. 


&« If we take the places where the majority of the electors 
ic comes below 20, it is ſhameful what a proportion of the 
« 513 (members for England and Wales) is ſent into the 
% Houſe by a handful, and that handful moſtly people in 
& [ow circuinſtances, and therefore obnoxious to bribery, or 
under the power of their ſuperiors. 


A4 „ Leſtwithicl 
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D Leſtwithiel 
«© Truro 

© Bodmin 

« Saltaſh 

© Camelford 
*« Bofliney 

« St. Michael 
«© St. Mawes 
& Tiverton 
«« Malden 

% Harwich 
6 Thetford 
% Brackley 

« Banbury 

« Bath 


«© Newport, Wight 
& Newton, ditto — 


£ Andover 
6 (Gatton 
*© Bramber 


& Eaſt Grinſtead — 


& Calne 

« Malmſbury 
Old Sarum 
„ Bewdley 


New Romney — 
* Marlborough 
+* Buckingham 
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„Here we ſee 56 members (about a ninth- part of the 
« whole for England) are ſent into the Houſe of Commons 
by 364 votes, which number ought not to ſend in one 
© member. For no member ought to be elected by fewer 
e than the majority of 800, upon the moſt moderate calcu- 
lation, in order to give 410,000 voters their due and 
* equally diſtributed ſhare of legiſlative power, without 
* which equal diſtribution the majority of the men of pro- 
„ perty are enſlaved to the handful of beggars, who, by 
« electing the majority of the Houſe of Commons, have fo 
«© great an overbalance of power over them, as to be able to 
carry every point in direct oppoſition to their opinion and 
& to their intereſt.” 


Burgh's Political Diſquiſitions, vol. I. page 41—8. 


No. VIII. 


Sentiments delivered by Mr. Pitt on Parliamentary Reform, 


in his ſpeech in the Houſe of 8 on Monday the 
19th of April, 1785. 


&« HE ſaid he was ſenſible of the difficulty which there 
« was now, and ever muſt be in propoſing a plan of reform. 
«\The number of gentlemen who were hoſtile to reform, 
were a phalanx which ought to give alarm to any indivi- 
dual upon riſing to ſuggeſt ſuch a meaſure, Thoſe who, 
© with a fort of ſuperſtitious awe, reverence the conſtitution 
* ſo much as to be fearful of touching even its defects, had 
„always reprobated every attempt to purify the repreſenta- 
„ tion, They acknowledged its inequality and corruption, 
but in their enthuſiaſm for the grand fabric, they would 


** not 
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& not ſuffer a reformer with unhallowed hands to repair the 


«© injuries which it ſuffered from time. Others, who per- 
* ceiving the deficiencies that had ariſen from circum- 
& ſtances, were ſolicitous of their amendment, yet refiſted 
< the attempt, under the argument, that when once we had 
«© preſumed to touch the Conſtitution in one point, the awe 
&« which had heretofore kept us back from the daring enter- 
prize of innovation, might abate, and there was no fore- 
&« ſeeing to what alarming lengths we might progreſſively go 
under the maſk of Reformation. Others there were, but 
<« for theſe he confeſſed he had not the ſame reſpect, who 
« conſidered the preſent ſtate of repreſentation as pure and 
4 adequate to all its purpoſes, and perfectly conſiſtent with 
<« the firſt principles of repreſentation. The fabric of the 
* Houſe of Commons was an ancient pile, on which they 
„had been all taught to look with reverence and awe: 
& from their cradles they had been accuſtomed to view it as 
s* a pattern of perfection; their anceſtors had enjoyed free- 
dom and proſperity under it; and therefore an attempt to 
& make any alterations in it, would be deemed by ſome en- 
te thuſiaſtic admirers of antiquity, as impious and ſacrilegi- 
** ous. No one reverenced the venerable fabric more than he 
« did; but all mankind knew, that the beſt inſtitutions, like 
human bodies, carried in themſelves the ſeeds of decay and 
corruption; and therefore he thought himſelf juſtifiable in 
<« propoſing remedies againſt this corruption, which the 
frame of the conſtitution muſt neceſſarily experience in 


e the lapſe of years, if not prevented by wiſe and judicious 


regulations. 


— 


— 


«« The argument of withſtanding all reformation, from 
& the fear of the ill conſequences that might enſue, made 
e gentlemen 
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gentlemen come to a fort of compromiſe with themſclves. 
« We are ſenſible of certain defects; we feel certain incon · 
& yeniences in the preſent ſtate of repreſentation; but fear- 
ing that we may make it worſe by alteration, we will be 
« content with it as it is.” This was a fort of argument to 
« which he could not give his countenance. If gentlemen 
« had at all times been content with this fort of average, the 
% nation would have loft much of that excellence of which 
our Conſtitution now had to boaſt. 


< If there always had been a Houſe of Commons who 
<« were the faithful ſtewards of the intereſts of their coun- 
« try, the diligent checks on the adminiſtration of the 
& finances, the conſtitutional adviſers of the executive 
branch of the Legiſlature, the ſteady and uninfluenced 
© friends of the People, he aſked, Ir THE BURDENS 
«© WHICH THE CONSTITUENTS OF THAT HOUSE WERE 
© NOW DOOMED TO ENDURE, WOULD HAVE BEEN IN« 
„ CURRED? Would the People of England have ſuffered 
the calamities to which they had lately been made ſub- 


« ject? 


\ 


« He needed not, he believed, to enumerate the argu- 
« ments that preſented themfelves to his mind in favor of 
« a reform. Every gentleman who had taken pains to in- 
6 veſtigate the ſubject, muſt ſee that it was moſt materially 
« wanted. To conquer the corruption that exiſted in thoſe 
e decayed boroughs, he believed that gentlemen would ac- 
* knowledge to be impoſſible. The temptation were too 
great for poverty to reſiſt, and the conſequence of this cor- 
*© ruption was fo viſible, that ſome plan of reforming the bo- 
4 * had _ become abſolutely neceſſary. In times 

« of 
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« of calamity and diſtreſs, how truly important was it to the 
cc people of this country that the Houſe of Commons 
ce ſhould ſympathize with themſclves, and that their inte- 
“ reſts ſhould be indiſſoluble? It was moſt material that 
& the People ſhould have confidence in their own branch of 
the Legiſlature ; the force of the Conſtitution, as well as 
« its beauty, depended on that confidence, and on the union 
* and ſympathy which exiſted between the conſtituent and 
c repreſentative. The ſource of our glory and the muſcles 
of our ſtrength were the pure character of freedom 
«« which our Conſtitution bore. To leſſen that character, 
«* to taint it, was to take from our vitals a part of their vi- 
gor, and to leſſen not only our 1 but our 
«* energy with our neighbours. 


<« The purity of repreſentation was the only true and per- 
* manent ſource of ſuch confidence; for though occaſion- 
« ally bright characters had ariſen, who, in ſpite of the ge- 
« neral corruption and depravity of the day in which they 
« lived, had manifeſted the ſuperior influence of integrity 
and virtue, and had forced both Parliament and People to 
« countenance their Adminiſtration ; yet it would be un- 
« viſe for the People of England to leave their fate to the 
* chance of ſuch characters often ariſing, when prudence 
& muſt diCtate that the certain way of ſecuring their pro- 
« perties and freedum was to purify the ſources of repreſen- 
tation, and to eſtabliſh that ſtrict relation between them- 
& ſelves and the Houſe of Commons which it was the ori- 
„ ginal idea of the Conſtitution to create. He hoped that 
the plan which he had mentioned was likely to re-eſta- 
* blifh ſuch a relation; and he recommended to gentlemen 
not to ſuffer their minds to be alarmed by unneceſſary 

. fears. 
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& fears. Nor HING WAS so HURTFUL TO IMPROVEMENT 
«as THE FEAR OF BEING CARRIED FARTHER THAN 
«© THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH A PERSON SET OUT. 


It was common for gentlemen to reaſon with them- 
e ſelves, and to ſay that they would have no objection to go 
* ſo far, and no farther, if they were ſure, that in counte- 
nancing the firſt ſtep, they might not either be led them- 
&« ſelves, or lead others farther than they intended to go. 
© So much they were apt to ſay was right—fo far they 
& would go—of ſuch a ſcheme they approved—but fearing 
& that it might be carried too far, they deſiſted from doing 
c even what they conceived to be proper. He deprecated 
& this conduct, and hoped that gentlemen would come to 
« the conſideration of this buſineſs, without fearing that it 
* would lead to conſequences that would either ruin or 
& alarm us.” 

Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter for 1785, p. 43, et ſeq. 
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Extracts from the ſpeech of ExtraQts from the ſpeech of 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, Propri- the Right Hon. William 
etor of Old Sarum, on the Pitt, Chancellor of the Ex- 
7th of May 1783. chequer, on the 3oth of 

April, 1792. 
« THAT his honorable 

friend had truly ſtated that It was obvious, Mr. Pitt 

e the principal objection that * ſaid, to every rational and 

had been urged to what he * reflecting man, that two 

* then propoſed, the going in- * objects preſent themſelves 

* to for 
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©« to a committee to examine 
« into the ſtate of the repre- 
ts ſentation, was that no ſpe- 
4% cific remedy was then ſub- 
emitted to the Houſe; and 
« that at a time when wild 
©& and impracticable ideas of 
reform, and viſionary ſpe- 
<* culations of imagined rights 
«© ere floating on the pub- 
«lic, ſuch a committee 
©« would tend to alarm the 
& minds of ſober men, to in- 
« flame the madneſs of theo- 
<& riſts, and to hold out expec- 
< tations that neither could, 
© nor ought, nor were in- 


c tended to be ſatisfied. 


(That it was true that the 


s temper of the times, was a 

« yery great additional ground 
to the oppoſition which he 
4 gave to the former motion; 
and that he certainly could 
% have wiſhed, that what- 
ever alterations were to 
6 take place could have been 
&« brought on at a time, 
„hen men's minds were 
« leſs heated by ſpeculative 
opinions; that however he 

6 could 
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« for their conſideration ; the 
© farſt, the probability of car- 
« rying a Reform in Parlia- 
© ment at all; and the other, 
„ whether or not that Re- 
form, if carried, would not 
be attended with a riſk 
that would outweigh the 
advantages that might ac- 


* crue from it. To the firſt, 


he declared, he did not 
* think that Gentlemen 
* would readily be perſuaded 
to believe by what they 
* had ſeen, and by what they 
& knew, that there exiſted 
& any alteration in the minds 
of the pcople tending to ' 
ſhew that a change in their 
c Repreſentation would be 
* agreeable to their wiſhes ; 
* there was infinitely greater 
e reaſon to believe that an 
e attempt tocarry any ſcheme 
into effect would produce 
* conſequences to which no 
man can look without hor- 
& ror and apprehenſion, 


© That there were out of 

© that Houſe men who were 
“anxious to deſtroy the Con - 
« ſtitution 
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* could not but congratulate 

cc that Houſe, and the coun- 

« try in general, that theſe 
dangerous doctrines were 
e difavowed by a perſon of 

< the weight of the right ho- 

& norable mover of theſe re- 
& ſolutions, as well in what 

4 he had ſo ably ſtated in his 

opening, as in the propoſi- 

tions themſelves; which if 

« adopted by the Houſe, 

« would ſtand as the ſtrongeſt 

* proteſt againſt theſe wild 
* ſpeculations. That an ho- 

< norable friend of his (Mr. 
% Powys) had read ſuch ex- 

« tracts from ſome of theſe 

&« jincendiaries, as could not 

« fail to make known the 

<& tendency of their tenets; 

<« that he had never thought, 

« with all the induſtry that 

4 had been uſed, that ſuch 

opinions had extended very 
„far in the body of the peo- 

ple; and that he was con- 

“ vinced, that even by the 

« interval of a few months 
« they 
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e ſtitution he was perfectly 
& ready to admit: that their 
« numbers were great, or 
their power vigorous he was 
% happy enough to doubt; 
te their force, he was perſuad- 
<« ed, if it ſhould come to be 
4 oppoſed to the found part 
&« of the Conſtitution and its 
&« defenders, would be found 
to be weak and trivial. He 
did not, Mr. Pitt declared, 
deem the conduct of thoſe 
Members of Parliament to 
© be the moſt meritorious, 
ho agitated the propriety 
* of a Reform in the ſhape 
© of an Advertiſement in the 
© newſpaper, * rather than 
* by diſcuſſions in that 
© Houſe; he would not, 
„however, enter on that 
& point, as he was willing to 
impute the beſt motives to 
* every man. As far, Mr. 
Pitt faid, as he had had op- 
< portunities of learning the 
{© opinions of the people, and 
© of obſerving their condi- 

c tion 


For the decency and conſiſtency with which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
makes this remark, See the Reſolutions at the Thatched Houſe Tavern, No, 


VI. of this Appendix. 
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„they had already viſibly 
s ſublided amongſt many of 
© the moſt zealous. 


« That he could not, at 
the ſame time that he ap- 
„proved of ſuch an experi- 
& ment, even in the preſent 


* moment deny the weight 


of ſuch arguments as were 
„founded upon the unrea- 
« ſonable ſpirit of innovation, 
& which certainly his ho- 
„ norable friend could not 
& ſuppoſe it was in his power 
4 to fatisfy by ſuch conceſ- 
« {ons as theſe, or indeed 
by any practicable reform 
« whatever. The clamor 
„would not be appealed by 
& it among thoſe who are the 
joudeſt in their calls for al- 
« terations ; he wiſhed there- 
© fore ſincerely, that ſome 
ce ſuch plan had already taken 
& place in times of more 
6 calm and ſober judgment. 
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„ tion, he had reaſon to 
« think them perfectly tran- 
e quil and happy: the prin- 
„ ciples, however, that ſome 
© men had adopted, tended, 
he feared, to overturn that 
* tranquillity, and deſtroy 
that happineſs. In regard 
„ to that matter, however, 
„he had a ſtronger reaſon 
“for his conduct; he was 


firmly convinced that the 


& allies to whom the Hon. 
„Gentleman was to look for 
„ ſupport, were not thoſe 
© whoſe object was to repair 
the Conſlitution, but to ſap 
the foundation, and deſtroy 
* theedihce ; they were per- 
„ ſons who had condemned 
© hereditary monarchy, a- 
&* buſed ariſtocracy, and de- 
„ cried all proper and regu- 
& lated Government what- 
© ever; men, who while 
they for one minute talked 
of a Parliamentary Re- 
cc form, libelled the Revolu- 
6 tion itſelf the other, who 
„ ridiculed the idea of rank 
and ſubordination, and en- 
& deavourcd to impreſs upon 


6c the 
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«*« the mind of the public, a 
« (efire to ſubſtitute for the 
happy conſtitution they at 
* preſent enjoy, a plan found- 
* ed on what was abſurdly 
* termed the Rights of Man; 
a plan which never exiſted 
& in any part of the habitable 
globe, and which, if it 
« ſhould exiſt in the morn- 
* ing, muſt periſh ere ſun- 
&© ſet; as mult be the incvita- 
„ ble fate of the government 
* of any kingdom which 
„ ſhould be formed on that 
„ abſurd and impracticable 
&« fyſtem. To the laſt hour 
« of his life, Mr, Pitt de- 
6 clared, he was determined 
4% to maintain and defend 
« the Conſtitution of his 
„country, for he was 
convinced that it was the 
« beſt that ever was formed 
« for the happineſs of men; 
* and he was convinced that 
e there exiſted no chance of 
« ſucceſs from the proceed- 
ce ings of the Hon, Gentle- 
* man, and from any frauds 
„ which might be practiſed, 
e but that they tended to riſk 
F * the 
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< the incurring conſequences 
the moſt dreadful, Were 


© he put to the diſagreeable 


& alternative of giving his 
© vote for ever to forego re- 
form, or to riſk the inevit- 
able and dreadful conſe- 
6 quences which would ariſe 


from the attempts, if per- 


© mitted, of the new reform- 
© ers, he declared upon his 
* honour, as an Engliſh- 
man, and as a friend to 
« the Conſtitution, that he 
* ſhould have no doubt of 
voting the former. Thus 
& much, Mr. Pitt ſaid, he 
t had offered as to the time of 
„bringing forward the buſi- 
& neſs, which, when coupled 


6 with the mode, rendered it 


« {till more dangerous. The 
minds of men were led 
* to no plan, nor had they 
© any grievance ſtated to 
©« them, Their opinions 
c ere ſet afloat, * and their 
* underſtandings were endea- 
c youred to be poiſoned by 


* The Reader is again requeſted to fludy the character of Mr, Pitt in the 
contraſt between this aſſertion and the Thatched Houſe Reſolution, 


cc the 
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ic the general aſſertion of the 
&« exiſtence of grievances, 
e and the inadequacy of the 
& Repreſentation in Parlia- 
ment: they had that held 
* out to them as innocent 
© and harmleſs, which was de- 
< ſtruCtive and iniquitous.” 


FINTS. 


